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A VISIT TO SNOWDEN.* | 
TugreE are some insatiable and good-natured readers, who will 
read this volume with much pleasure; there are many who will 
pronounce it not worth printing ; some will call it superficial, and 
others too learned ; and, perhaps, all parties will be right. The 
passengers are three friends making a tour through North Wales, 
one of whom, being well acquainted with the country, points out 
the beauties of the scenery, and the most remarkable places; being 
not only a lively companion, but an admirable guide and road-book. 
Asa great part of the journey is performed on the top of a stage- 
coach, this plan would seem to promise little more than might be 
found in the ‘Cambrian Tourist,’ ‘ Evan’s Tour of North Wales,’ 
or ‘Cook's Topography;’ yet we must say that it has little in 
common with those works, beyond the actual mention of places by 
the road-side, and occasionally, the distance between the post-towns. 
In this volume, which only describes the commencement of the 
tour, the author conveys his friends, by the public stage, from 
Oswestry to Capel Cerig, where he gives them a dinner and a bed, 
and in the morning conducts them to the summit of Snowden. He 
tells us that the coachman observed to a servant at one of the inns, 
‘Charley, those three gentlemen’s tongues go like so many steam- 
engines,’—a remark which accounts for their conversation during 
their journey furnishing matter for an octavo volume. The author, 
whom we suppose to be the lively guide who does the honors of the 
country, and talks more than both his companions, appears to have 
two grand objects :—to persuade them and his readers, that the 
gothic style of architecture is superior to the Greek, and that Greek 
versification is not sufficiently appreciated. Upon these subjects, 
he enlarges just so much as will appear pedantic to those who have 
studied neither architecture or the Greek tongue; and superficial 
to those who are familiar with them. The conversation of three 
intelligent men can scarcely fail to furnish something that may be 
read with pleasure; but, turning entirely upon surrounding 
objects, must be in a great measure uninteresting to those who are 
totally unacquainted with those objects. To persons making, or 
having made the tour described, the ‘passengers’ will, no doubt, 
be welcome companions; but there is too much of mere colloquy 
in the volume; there are whole pages of a sort of playful after- 
dinner chat, which will be welcome only to a few readers of a pecu- 
liar taste. The following is a specimen :— 


* Clanvoy.—Larndon, if you ever observed a white apron, or some 
such article of dress, laid on a bush, after washing, when the sur- 
face of it rises into a peak wherever any branch refuses to bend 
under ‘it, what a perfect resemblance it has to the summit of a 
snow-clad Alp. 

‘ Laradon.—It has, it has! 

* Clanvoy.—1 am afraid the simile is too vulgar to introduce into 
my next poem, which I mean to call “ The King of Ice.’ 

‘ Larndon.—The King of Ice is peace-apple ice ;—at least, in my 
opinion. 

‘ Clanvoy.—Allansley, don’t you think Larndon should be ex- 
pelled from society ? the man that has recourse to arts like these, 
is the very pick-pocket of conversation, and should be sent to 
Coventry, for robbing words of the meaning that belongs to them. 

* Allansley.—1 am too busy to give an opinion on the subject. 

‘ Clanvoy.—Does anything weigh heavy upon your conscience, 
Allansley ? To be sure, you have said something to-day, which, if 
unsaid, might have been better: and they were, it must be owned, 
such as any man must be ashamed of; but for all that ‘ 


Is not this too conversational for the majority of readers? for 





* The Passengers: Containing the Celtic Annals, By the Rev, John 
Parker, A.M. Vol.1. 8vo. pp. 231. Rivington. 





those who would peruse the other parts of the volume, we suspect 
it is. Yet there is an air of intelligence and good-humour through- 
out the whole work, that makes us unwilling to object,—and that 
even gives a charm, in our eyes, to the occasionally playful and 
bantering tone of the travellers. Mr Parker shows some inclination 
to dwell upon botanical subjects ; but here we somewhat doubt his 
accuracy. He speaks of the cloudberry as a Norwegian plant, 
growing on the higher parts of the Berwyn mountains; ‘ they call 
it,’ he says, ‘ the Berwyn mulberry, the cloudberry, and the dew- 
berry.” Who calls it so? Jn the neighbourhood, it may be called 
the Berwyn mulberry ; but this is by no means the general appella- 
tion of the plant,—and the dewberry is a distinct species. So much 
is said about this plant, and its growth on Berwyn, that one of the 
party is much tempted to give up the visit to Snowden, for the 
sake of exploring those mountains in search of it. Yet, though the 
cloudberry is certainly a Norwegian plant, it is also a British one ; 
which, though rare, is not peculiar to Berwyn, but has been met 
with in many different counties in the north of England and Scot- 
land. We would willingly see it more plentiful, indeed ; not only 
because it is an agreeable fruit, but because it seems to have yet 
more valuable properties: Dr Clarke having been cured of a bilious 
fever by a liberal use of it. It is not very submissive to cultivation ; 
and it is probable that attempts may have been made to introduce a 
hybrid variety :-— 

‘ ] think it was once proposed by some Scotch horticulturist, that 
a new variety of the blackberry should be introduced, the fruit of 
which was to have the taste and size of the cloudberry. The black- 
berry was to give stature, and the cloudberry was to impart its high 
flavour to the new invention; and the scheme was not so fantastic 
as you might suppose; for the plants, although very different in 
size, are of the same genus. Our best sort of apples may have had 
some such origin.” 

These observations upon the cloudberry, together with the use of 
the word ‘ may,’ in the last sentence,—which a botanist or horti- 
culturist would have omitted, embolden us to express a suspicion, 
that the author has confounded two plants, in another part of the 
volume :— 

‘ Allansley. What is that large red flower that grows near it (a 
pyramid of rock in the midst of a torrent) in such quantities ? 

‘ Clanvoy. The rose-bay willow-herb (epilobium angustifolium). 
You frequently meet with it in gardens; a very tall ornamental 
flower, which multiplies itseif so rapidly, that it is now and then 
rooted out as a weed, There are some spots on the banks of this 
river, where it grows to the exclusion of everything else; and the 
spikes of its red flowers have a magnificent effect among the frag- 
ments of rock that lie in the bed of the Conway.’ ° 

The species of willow-herb here mentioned is a very rare plant in 
this country; and we are not aware that it grows profusely, or that 
it grows at all,—on the banks of the Conway. We have met with 
it once or twice in different parts of England; but have never seen 
it in profusion, but in a flower-garden. The hairy willow-herb (epi- 
lobium hirsutum) which is also a handsome species, is very common 
by the sides of rivers, and spreads very fast. This we suspect to be 
the plant which adorns the banks of the Conway. Whether or not 
the author may have been mistaken on this point,—which we notice 
the more particularly, as there is much more on the subject of 
flowers ;—it is evident that he can admire a grass, a fern, or a moss, 
as well as forests, mountains, andtorrents. He bitterly complains 
of one of his companions, for gathering flowers too freely. It is 
possible, indeed, that the reproach might have been purposely 
uttered, to introduce a few stanzas on the subject, which imme- 
diately follow; but we will not enquire too closely. We quote the 
two last yerses, as one of the most pleasing specimens. of the versi- 
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fication which Mr Parker so greatly admires; he speaks of the | which we should have attributed to mental causes, are traced by 
Alpine plants :— & 
* Though none should observe or behold them, I care not, 
Though shortly they’ll fade, whether gathered or no; 
While yet they are blooming before me, I dare not 
Give my willing consent to their sad overthrow. 
* To leave them unhurt is the wanderer’s duty ; 
The sun shall observe, and the bee shall enjoy them ; 
No footstep of mine shall deprive them of beauty, 
No hand that I love will presume to destroy them.’ - £ hundred {i ; na naps 
At the inn at Capel Cerig, where the travellers dine, one of thé am A PNU-aE vonpe Rencred Hass, entitled, ° The Celtis Ramee 


. satiety f . Th ill probably i s 
party gives some very judicious advice to the waiter :— e next volume w il probably inform us of the result. We confess 
that, without meaning, in any degree, to undervalue the merits of 








Clanvoy, to the scent of the rose-root growing in the vicinity, 
After wandering on the mountain for some time, our passengers 
betake themselves to a sheltered spot, where, by the side of a clear 
spring, they sit down to refresh themselves with a meal for which 
they had provided themselves before leaving the inn. One of them 
dropped some hint of taking a nap. Clanvoy, by way of giving 
them a specimen of his favourite versification, proposed to recite to 


* Waiter, I recommend you to be particularly civil and attentive ; hould h ates , 
to those two gentlemen, for they are going to publish an account of | “© Poem, we shou d have found it difficult, after so much fatigue, 
their Welsh Tour. I assure you some inns have suffered greatly | to remain awake during the recital. 
from their inattention to travellers of this description.’ 





Upon the whole, we consider the volume as one not to be 
If waiters were aware of any sign by which they could discover a | despised as a stage-coach companion; and much to be respected, ié 
tourist, they would probably take some pains to ensure his good the horses heads are turned towards Snowden; and we should 
word ; but as a traveller’s claim to attention is most commonly | not pass it by, in any situation, unless admirably supplied with 
measured by the appareut weight of his purse, an author, without | books of superior merit. It contains a few prints, but they are 
some introduction of this kind, has seldom much chance of any | mediocre. 

extra share of it. There appears to us to be something original in | SSS 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY LIFE OF IGNATIUS 


the following observations ; whether fanciful or not, we leave it to | 
the reader to decide :— 


* Clanvoy—Did you observe. after we had entered Llangollen 


Vale, a different flavour in the air? If you did not, you cannot 





help tenting it here, for in this part of the road it becomes yet more | 
t 


evident. 


is not an alteration of temperature, but an actually | 


Ignatius Loyoua was born in 1491. 
King Ferdinand, and then served in the army, but was a man 
of pleasure to the age of twenty-nine: when being dangerously 


LOYOLA, 
Founder of the Society of Jesuits. 


At first he was a page to 


different flavour pervading the whole atmosphere. 


It really does | wounded at the siege of Pampeluna, he read for his amusement 


deserve to be considered, in our estimate of any climate, that, inde- the lives of the saints; and by their example he was so fired, that 
ndent of its excessive or moderate heat and cold, there is a pecu- | from that time he gave himself wholly to such a life as he found 

















jar taste in the air of every district, which belongs to that, and to 
no other. 
* Allansley.—It may possibly be true. Indeed, I acknowledge a 
difference between the Welsh air and that of England. 
‘Clanvoy.—Seriously, without being over-partial to this poetic 
land, I do taste a wild, aromatic richness in the breeze that passes 
through it, which I do not meet with elsewhere. It arises, Ishould 
imagine, from the extent of heathy ground, where the bog myrtle, 
and asphodel, and thyme, and various other odoriferous plants are so | 
‘common; and then, not being checked in its course by many trees 





or hedges, a stirring mountain gale would waft their scent farther | 
- than you might suppose. To all these ingredients you must add a | 


dash of peat smoke, which, if the turf is good, is like the finest | 
incense. . . . . . Depend upon it, the benefit which an invalid ; 
will sometimes receive by returning to his native air, when most | 
other remedies are of no avail, may be accounted for by the 
fact, that in the first years of his life he was fed with air of 
a certain flavour, to which he became accustomed, and which 
agreed with his constitution; for, if you send him to an 
equally warm or an equally cold climate, it will not answer: 
he must again breathe his native air, and no other will have the 
same effect. There must, assuredly, be much difference between 
vapours that rise from a rocky surface, and those that arise from 
soil only: then again, the cultivation of the soil, or the mere spon- | 
taneous produce of heath and gorse, must alter the influence which 

it has upon the surrounding air. I can well remember a peculiar | 
taste in the air of every land that [ have travelled through. There | 
are great variations in England itself. The air of Kent, for instance, | 
how different from that of Oxford! which again differs from that of 

Cambridge, although both neighbourhoods are in their geology so 

like each other. Goto the English lakes; and, be the weather 

what it may, who is there that will not find a new mixture of taste 

and smell in the breeze of Windermere or Borrowdale ? Go on to 

the North; into Scotland: Ido not know whether bitterness of 
taste is characteristic of a Northern atmosphere; but I observe in 

the Scotch air, a certain flavor of bitterness, not unwholesome, yet 

certainly not pleasant: and I dare say an Italian might say the same 

of England: but of this, no native can well judge. And, if you 

cross the Channel, you will meet, with a yet yreater difference in 

Ireland. A somewhat acid flavour distinguishes the Irish air from 

that of England.’ 





Upon this hint, perhaps we might discover a salt taste in the air 
near the coast ; and that of London should have a strong flavour of , 
smoke ;—some difference might be observed, too, at different periods | 
of the day, in a town where there are many fires, manufactories, &c. | 
We would, by all means, recommend our readers to abstain from 
visiting Ireland, lest the acidity of the air should give them that 
alarming disease for which acids are said to have so much attraction. 
It would be charitable to send a good supply of mustard to that 
country as an antidote to its poison. We mean not, however, to 
question our author’s theory, but we think he makes rather nice 
distinctions, in ascribing a peculiar flavour to the air of particular 





counties. Some sensations experienced by one of the travellers, 


. 


most recommended there. 
His first resolution was to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 


going barefooted, and clothed in sackcloth ; but being prevented in 
this, he went to Notredame de Montferrat, near Barcelona; and 


there, watching in the church all night, he solemnly hung up his 


arms, by way of renouncing the profession of a soldier, and devoted 


himself to the service of the Virgin Mary. Thence he went to the 
hospital at Manrese, where he lived on bread and water, except on 
Sundays, when he ate some boiled vegetables. At the same time 
he wore an iron chain on his loins, and a rough hair cloth under his 
other clothes. He also whipped himself three times a day, lay on 
the bare ground, begged: his bread from door to door, and made so 
dirty and hideous an appearance, that the boys hooted at and pelted 
hin as he went along; and thence he retired to a cavern in the 
neighbourhood, where he was found almost dead with his excessive 
mortifications, and carried back to the hospital. 

Being much perplexed with doubts about his salvation, in conse- 
quence of the free life he had formerly led, he went to the Domini- 
cans at Manrese, where he fasted seven whole days, without eating 
or drinking, or relaxing of his other austerities in any respect. He 
went thence to Rome, where he arrived in the time of Pope Adrian; 
and after this he performed his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, whence he 
returned to Barcelona in a. pD. 1524; and finding the want of learn- 
ing, which was necessary for his undertaking, he applied himself to 
the study of grammar, but made little progress. After this he went 
to study philosophy and theology at Alcala, and there he got four 
disciples. But finding much confusion in his ideas on the subjects 
of his studies, he and his disciples applied themselves to the conver- 
sion of sinners. —Priestley’s History of the Christian Church. 





FOR THE TATLER. 
SONNET. 
To W. C. Macreapy, Esa. 

On his performance of Verner last Tuesday. 
O learned in affection’s thousand ways ! 
I thought thy skill had shewn its happiest power, 
When thou didst hang above the maiden flower 
Of fair Virginia’s beauty, and with praise 
Measured in words, but breaking through thy gaze 
Beyond all voice, her ill-kept secret won ; 
Or when thou schooled the Archer’s hardy son, 
With counterfeited sternness, for the hour 
Of glorious peril—yet the just designs 
Were framed for kindling ;—now thy bosom’s glow 
Works its fond purposes through frigid lines, 
And bids a scorner’s bloodless fancy shew, 
When love disdained round its cold idol twines, 
How mighty are its weakness and its woe! 
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FINE ARTS. 


PICTURESQUE ANNUAL.* 
{Continued.} 


Angera.—R. BranparD.t—We are struck, upon recurring to 
these delightful pic/wres, with the remarkable breadth that, in spite 
of the minute size, and still more minute detail, has been preserved 
in the engravings. The one we have turned to is an instance. 
Instead of the equal toning in all parts, the uniformity of execution 
in all substances, that a plate no bigger than this would formerly 
have presented, we have the bold hills in the back-ground, thrown | 
into shade by the lowering clouds, with a broad mass of light poured 
upon the castle and its rocks; the firm land, and the crisp, shelving 
water—no running river, but a billowy lake. We dwell with par- 
ticular admiration on the water; it unites clearness with softness, 
terseness with reduadance. 

Roveredo—J. T. WittmorE—is one of those that call up a 
redoubled attention from its reality. It is like turning a corner in 





the road, and coming upon a fresh view ; and a very fine one it is 
too, although we do not quite like the fortress ; it is more curious 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Covent Garpen.—Hamlet—Neuha's Cave. . 
HarmMarket,—Macbheth—John Jones—Belles Have At Ye All. 








‘ OtyMpic. 

A new and pleasant little piece entitled ‘ 7’U! be your ‘Second !?' was 
performed here last night, with complete success.. We shall attempt 
asketch of it. Mr Placid, (Liston,) an English gentleman, pos- 
sessing a genteel but small independency, (25 pounds per year) 
resides for economical reasons near the. Bois de Boulogne, a little 
way out of Paris. His wits are not the least part of his ways and 
means, and with the laudable purpose of ekeing out his slender 
revenue by dining ‘as often as he can at the expense of any passing 
acquaintance, he makes it his business to watch for visitants to that 
famous rendezvous for duellists, and by offering his services either 
as an adjuster of differences, or as a second, if need be, secures 
for himself the benefit of an invitation. His aptness ‘for a 
second, he says, has been remarkably evinced by many circumstances 


than handsome. The houses in the hollow are buried in luxury. | in his past experience; at his birth he ‘was the second of ‘twins, at 


The effect of the scenery, a road commanded by a fortress, is not | 
lessened by the passing soldiery, The lagger behind, with a friend | 
by his side Peter Schlemil would have envied him, is one of those | 
happy touches with which Mr Sranrigcp finishes his designs. 

Inspruck.—W. R. Smitu.—A most bustling piece. We object 
much to the column; not as regards Mr Stanfield, but the thing 
itself. The Cupids flying round it, from not being far enough off 
from the shaft (as they could not be under the circumstances of 
material) appear to be what they are, fastened to it; now from the 
smoothness of pillar their circle rings, they look as if they would 
descend, and visit the youths beneath with the disasters of ruinous 
love. 

Fronsberg.—J. T. Wittmore.—A town at the foot of the moun- 


tains. The earthy hill immediately behind the town, clothed in | 


exuberant foliage, is excellently distinguished from the ‘naked and. 
savage rock that rises from it. 

Schaffhausen..—J. T. W1Lum0ore.—The subject of this print 
appears to be some place at the backs of houses; a squalid imita- 
tion of Venice ; a sort of phenomenon one would come upon down 
asteep and narrow alley, a baulk to one’s proceedings. It is one 
of our greatest favourites. There is silence, marked by the rushing 
water. The water is bandied from side to side, and the untrimmed 
boat influences its whole width in the confined place. The youth 
in it, talking to the girl at the window, adds to the loneliness. He 
is the fellow we should congratulate ourselves upon finding to direct 





our steps into the high street. Again, ; 
Galery of Gondo.—J. Smrta.—This is ‘an awful and revolu- | 
tionary’ pass for the feelings of any but an alpine marmot or a | 
marmot catcher to contemplate. The sense of height and dizziness 
is augmented by the ruin of waters, frenzied by the obstructing 
rocks. The huge dark stone that overarches the end of the bridge 


looks like the supporting hand of some tutelar damon. It is a | the quarrel between St Alban and Lovel. 


school he was second—from the bottom ; he had tried acting, and 
at that had been only second-rate; he lived in the second floor at 
the second street round the corner, and had lately taken a note of 
hand which he was afraid was only second best. Thus accom- 
plished, he soon finds an opportunity of tendering his services to 
George Lovel (J. Vinina) a fiery young fellow, who arrives where 
he is loitering, with an intent to fight a duel with Lieut. O'Bryan 
(Broveram) who had offended him by singing under the window 
of his mistress. While Lovel is waiting for his opponent, and 
Placid is watching, the former receives a note from his uncle, to the 
effect, that if he engages in any duel within a month from that time, 
he (the uncle) would refuse his consent to his nephew’s marriage 
with his cousin Emma (Miss Norman). He is further interrupted 
by his servant eritering, complaining that he has jast been horse- 


_whipped by a apt. S¢ Alban (Raymonp), for driving against the 


latter’s carriage. Lovel is as usual enraged, and sends S¢ Alban a 
challenge. Placid here interposes, professes a desire to arrange 
the matter, but that not being acceptable, and finding that Level 
has no friend at hand, says, ‘ I’ll be your’second.’ His services 
are accepted, and they retire to breakfast (the second he 
had had that morning). He shortly returns to reconnoitre, 
and in comes O'Brien: to fight his duel with Lowel... Placid 
accosts him, thinking he is S¢ Alban, with whom the second duel 
is to be fought; and on this mistake being discovered, he offers to 


| be Ais second—finding that he too hasa duelon hishand. Lovel’s 
_uncle also comes on the scene, and is encountered by Placid, 


who tries to persuade the uncle to assist him in adjusting 
Placid’s anxiety to 


bold undertaking to venture into the profundity beyond. The tra-) aginst this quarrel has, in the meantime, been increased by his 


vellers on the bridge remind one of Naldino and Nalduecio, who | 
went into the cave of Death, in Fortiguerri’s Riciardetto. 


Constance —H. Jonpen.—There is a sublime effect in the setting 
sun, with its broad reflection stretched towards us across the lake. | 
The returning boats, half lost in the gloom, the varied attitudes of | 
busy idlers, the fishermen, with a single soldier sitting among them, 
accidents that make up so accidental and natural a picture, that 
ourselves seem almost to form part of the scene. We had some 
doubts from the appearance of the nearest clouds, whether the 
the time was sunrise or sunset. Setting aside the clearness of the 
horizon, and other natural effects, the soldier decides it at once. A 
peaceful soldier is no attribute of that hour of industry. 


* Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1832 ; from Drawings by Clarkson 
anaes London: publisied for the Proprietors, by Moon, Boys, and 

aves. 

t+ We made a great omission in not mentioning the names of the en- 
gravers of the respective plates in our last. Our fault is aggravated by the 
very superior style in which these gentlemen have executed their portion of 
the task. Those already noticed are engraved as follows :— Sesto Calende, 
R. Waturs ; Swiss Co'tage near Brieg, J. B. Auten; Strasburg, R. 
Watts; The Dogano, Venice, E. Goopatt; Klumm, W. Micver; 
St Giovanni e Paolo, J.T. Wittmore ; Landech, in the Tyrol, J.T. Witt- 
morE; Milan, James Carrer ; S. Pietro de Castello, R. Wautis ; Near 
Feldkirch, T. Jnavons. 

Tt will be observed that we have now put the name of the engraver to each 
successive plate. 





ascertaining that the note of hand he holds, and which has yet a 
week to run, is that of the identical George Level. The uncle (not 
making himself known) refuses, and says he will be the second to 
Lovel’s adversary. From this purpose, however, he relents. Lovel’s 
two opponents then come on the stage nearly at the same time, and 
draw upon each other, Placid taking no means to prevent their 
encounter, he being but too anxious to preserve Lovel’s life, and get 
his note of hand paid. But Lovel entering, his scheme is defeated, 
and all parties, Lovel, S¢ Alban, and O’Brien, set upon Placid at 
once, sword in hand, to the great annoyance of Placid, who is out 


of his element, when in any other character than a second. He 
makes his usual appeal, ‘Is there no way of arranging this business ?” 
and agreeably to the rule adopted in all such cases, a way is found ; 
Lovel’s uncle makes his appearance, forgives his nephew, consents 
moreover to his*marriage, and the other ies also, forgetting 
their differences, agree to retire and dine all together,—a proposal 
originating with Mr Placid. 

We have left ourselves but little room to speak of the perform- 
ance; but in the above account of the situation in which Placid is 
placed, the reader will easily fancy the manner in which Liston 
does the filling up, how very pleasantly he is distressed, and how 
the laughter of the audience increases in an exact ratio with his 
anxiety. Liston is almost everything to the piece, but it has also 


-the advantage of having good seconds in the other performers, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


— It had teen well if superstition among 
Christians had ended with the mere folly of it; but 
it has generally been the substitute for substantial 
virtue. In the delineation of a good Christian by 
Eligius, or Eloi, nothing is said of the love of God, 

ignation to his will, obedience to his laws, or of 
justice, benevolence, or charity towards men; but 
the whole of religion is made to consist in going often 
to the church, bringing offerings to the altar, lighting 
candles in consecrated plaees, and such like vain ser- 
vices.— Priestley's History of the Christian Church. 


A Tranquit Otp Ace.—In Pliny’s Letters 
there is an interesting account of his friend Spurinna, 
and of the methods he took to preserve his activity ; 
arranging his life by that uninterrupted regularity 
which seems to be peculiarly fitted to old age. The 
first part of his morning he devoted tostudy, At 
eight o’clock he dressed, and walked about three 
miles for contemplation and exercise. Conversation 
and reading, with a little indulgence of repose, filled 
p Ans time till noon; when he took the air in his 
chariot, with his lady or some friend, and used a little 
more walking exercise. Between two ind three he 
went to the bath; after which he played some time 
at.tennis, and then reposed while a favourite author 
was read to him ; at six o’clock he sat down to an 
elegant repast, enlivened by the recital of a dramatic 
entertainment, and extended by mirth and good- 
humour to a late hour.—7he Comforts of Old Age. 


An AGep CommMANDER.—Marshal Villars, 
having quitted his military career for many years, 
took the command of the army in Italy at the age of 
fourscore ; and ina short, active, and glorious cam- 
paign, drove the Imperial army out of the Milanese 
territory. aud rescued that country from an unexam- 
pled severity of oppression. Ihave a respect fora 
good pun; and I love the pleasantness of this old 
man, who, at the siege of Milan, being asked his 
age, could answer, ‘ Dans peu de jours, J’aurois 
Mit-an.’—The Comforts of Old Age. 


— The consumption of butchers’ meat eaten 
in this country allows an average of twelve ounces a 
day to each individual ; in France it does not exceed 
an ounce and a quarter.—If this calculation is a cor- 
rect one, there must be very great waste, either by 
actual destruction, or ufnecessary consumption ; for 
while there is ‘enough for every man: to have three 
quarters of a pound to his share daily, we know that 
numbers seldom taste it. 


Corree.—Late experiments have shewn that 
the best way of making coffee is, to put the ground 
coffee into a wide-mouthed bottle over night, and 
pour rather more than half a pint of water nae each 
omnce and half; to cork the bottle, and in the 
morning to loosen the cork, pnt the bottle into a pan 
of water, and bring the water to boiling heat; the 
coffee is then to be poured off clear, and the latter 
portion strained.— Gray's Operative Chemist. 


Water.—The French purify the water by 
filtering it through sand. hey have rain-water 
cisterns constructed in the ground of their cellars, 
divided into two parts by a partition of stone, not 
quite reaching to the bottom. The largest division, 
which is that which receives the water, is filled half- 
way up with layers of sand, of different degrees of 
fineness, the finest being lowermost ; the rain gradu- 
ally filtering through this, passes into the other part 
of the cistern, from which it is drawn ont clear. In 
this couatry, the wateris now usually filtered through 
a sponge, which has the advantage of being more 
readily cleansed from the impurities which must be 
continually accumulating. Either of these modes is 
far preferable to filtering through stone, which soon 
becomes clogged, and requires frequent brushing ; 
and the water passes throught it very slowly after ail. 


A Benevotent Pun.—A young clergyman 
ot a visit to the bishop of the diocese, accidentally 
threw down and broke a barometer which the latter 
much valued ; seeing the consternation of his guest, 
however, he immediately relieved him, by observing 
with a smile, that he never before saw the mercury 
so low. 








THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S SPEECH. 
This day is published, handsomely printed in 8vo., 
price One Shilling, 
THE SPHSCH OF THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD BROUGHAM, 

LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND, 
On the Second Reading of the REFORM BILL, delivered 
in the HOUSE OF LORDS, on the Memorable Night of 
Faipay, the 7th of Ocroner, 1831. 

* The magnificent Speech of Lord Brougham in support 
the ry has eclipsed every effort of oratory made 
hin 

living 


of 

wit! walls of Parliament within the m 
the generation. 
more splendid, more powerfnl, more te in the 
whole range of ancient or TS Se ee 
noble, a prodigious specimen power uman 
intellect.’—Times. 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


Gararicx’s Comedy, reduced to Three Acts, of 


The Country | Gir e 


Peggy : nnet 
Alithea (first time) . + Miss Gordon 
Lucy (her first appearance). Miss Chaplin 
Moody . ° . Mr Andrews 
Harcourt § - « Mrl. Wallack 
Sparkish . a - Mr Balls 
Belville ° - «+ Mr B.Hill 

» After which, a Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 

Dominique. 

Blanche de la Heaumerie . Mrs Brudenell 
Jeanette : - Mrs Orger 
Genevieve . - « MrsC. Jones 
Chevalier Darcy. - Mr Cooper 
Count de la Heaumerie Mr Younge 
Colonel Laubardemont Mr Thompson 
Dominique - Mr Wallack 
Morvilliers A - « MrCooke 
Philip ° . . Mr Yarnold 
Gaspard : . . Mr Salter 
Laurence 2 Mr Honner 


To conclude with 


Turning the Tables. 
Miss Knibbs . . Miss Faucit 
Mrs Humphries - « MrsC, Jones 
Patty Larkins . - Mrs Orger 
Mr Knibbs”.. - Mr Hughes 
Mr Jeremiah Bumps - Mr Cooper 
Mr Edgar de Courcy - . Mr Balls 
Mr Thornton . - MrC. Jones 
Jack Humphries (first time) Mr Harley 





On Thursday, William Tell ; and Rosina. 





HAYMARKET. 


The Farce of The 


Happi f MI . 
Mrs _ aay Sirs tort uate 





Sophia ° . + Mrs Humby 
Mary . ‘ . Mrs Ashton 
MrsGrimley . - « Mrs Tayleure 
Mrs Taylor ; -. Mrs Coveney 
Mr Gillman. - « Mr Webster 
John . . - Mr Coveney 
Charles ° - Mr Brindal 
Mr Dudley - Mr Mulleney 


Frederick Vincent P My Bartlett 
After which, Hotcrorr’s Comedy of 


The Road to Ruin. 


The Widow Warren Mrs Glover 
Sophia (first time) . Mrs Ashton 


Mrs Ledger . - Mrs Coveney 
Milliner é - Miss Barnett 
Mantua-maker ° + Mrs Lodge 
Jenny . ° - «+ Mrs Tayleure 
Maid ° . - Mrs W. Johuson 
Old Dornton § - « MrW. Farren 
Harry Dornton . + Mr Vining 

Mr Sulky A - + MJ. Cooper 
Mr Silky . ° - Mr Gattie 
Goldfinch (firsttime) . . Mr Webster 
Milford . ° + Mr Brindal 
Mr Smith . - «+ Mr Coveney 


To which wil! be added, 


John Jones. 


Eliza Milton ~ Mrs Humby 
Jenny i - Mrs Newcombe 
Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W, Farren 
John Jones. . Mr Vining 
Mr Milton . ‘ Mr Gattie 

To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 

‘ Rosina. 

Rosina . : . Miss Land 
Pheebe . - +» Mrs Hamby 
Dorcas ‘ ‘ - Mrs Tayleure 
Belville ° Mr B. Taylor 
Captain Belville . - Mr Huckel 
Wiliam ° - « MrsT. Hill 
Rustic ‘ ‘ - Mr Field 
First Irishman ‘ Mr H. Wallack 


S@¥ond Irishman. . Mr Bishop 


To-morrow, Richard the Third ; John Jones; and | Col. de Froy 


The Rencontre. 





SURREY. 
An Old English Domestic Drama, called 


edlar’s Acre! 
Margaret Lessamour - 4or Scett 














NWHYN, 4C 
Corner, Birchin lane ; CLar kk, 21 Finch lane 


Bow street; T. Tizanay, 74 Drury lane 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Béiter 
are to be addressed) ; sold by O atherine street, S BERs’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHaPret; W1LSON, Royal Exchange; Tuomas, New 

» Cornhill ; Srxancs, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BucKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Kennst®, 
vender of Bow street; Turnour, Theatrical Agent. 10 Brvad court, Long Acre; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; ‘'omLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Haa8'} 
» Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and 


DVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNBLL, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden squere. 


trand ; at 


| The 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Comic Burletta, called 
‘““Talk of the Devilqe) 


Blanche de Saint Foix + Miss Fitzwalier | 
Genevieve ‘ - Mrs Knight 
Louise ° - + Miss Sydney 
The Chevalier D'Arcy - Mr J. Vining 
Laurent ° ° + Mr Brougham 
Georges . - + Mr Raymond 
The Count de Saint Foix . Mr J, Bland 
Delmar. . - Mr Gough 
Philippe . . Mr Worrell 
Morvilliers - Mr Ireland 
First Officer . - «+ Mr Hitchinsog 
Second Officer . - MrT. Smith 
Dominique Mr Liston 


After which, a New Burletta, called 


I’ll be Wour Second: 


Emma iss Norman 
General Balcour . <« Gough 

George Lovel . - Mr J. Vining 
Lieutenant O'Bryan’ . . Mr Brougham 
Captain St Alban - Mr Raymond 


Mr Placid - «+ Mr Liston 
To which will be added, the Comie Burletta of 
The Chaste Salute, 


Baroness de Blancbec iss Stuart 


Madame Thibaut - Miss Sydney 
Lucille > Miss Forde 
Colonel Derville - Mr Horn 


To conclude with a Burletta, under the tithe of 
Olympic Revels. 


Pandora adame Vestris 








ADELPHI. 


A new Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 





The Sea Serpent. 
Zora ‘ - « Miss Daly 
Una ° ° - Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Hans Kietezbar - » Mr Downe 
Petroffe . ° - Mr Buckstone 
Orcovan ° - « Mr Yates 
Ennerick . . . Mr Hemmings 
Norvorjode . - « MrO. Smith 
Captain Seabert - «+ MrS. Smith 
Mago . : Mr Paulo, jun, 
Mulkus Pupzz P . Mr Sanders 
Karlitz ‘ - « Mr Morris 


After which, the Domestic Drama of 














The Wreck Ashore! 
Alice ° 5 . Mes Yates 
| Bella . Mrs Fitzwilliam 
| Dame Barnard . Mrs Daly 
| Miles Bertram - «. Mr Gallot 
| Walter Barnard Me Hemmings 
| Grampus a .  «. MrO, Smith 
Marmaduke Magog - Mr John Reeve 
Jemmy Starling . « Mr Buckstone 
Mr S. Smith 


| Blackadder ‘ ; 
To conclude with 


Quadrupeds. 


| Abrahamides Mr J, Reeve 








QUEEN’S. 





An Original Comedietta, entitled 


| 
| 
| Cupid’s Frolics, 


The principal Characiers by Miss Somerville, Mis 


teus, Mr Davi. Mr Allcroft, 
After which, the Comic Entertainment, called 


Every Body’s Husband. 
Mrs Pimpernel Mrs Mangeon 
Mr Theophilus Bunbury Mr Smith 
Mr Alexis Twisselton Mr Green 

To conclude with a Dramatic Anecdote, entitled 
Austerlitz. 

| Constance de Merville Mrs Cooper 
| Merie} Bonbelle . Miss Coveney 
| Mére Canteen . Miss Lindsay 
. Mr Ennis 


| Captain Roué . . Mr Dillon 

Index . . Mr Attwood 
Corporal Ernest . Mr Davis 
Mons. Graspeau . Mr Porteus 
Deaf Martino Mr Bedford 
Charles Merlet . MrG. Lejeune 
Everard St Louis . . MrHield 

| Pierre Pontoon ° Mr Smith 

| Philippe Marcel Mr Norton 

ammtinbinatietensitndaninintatntmmnnconigteiinneiian 


ewsmen. 


Oman, Mr Hield, Mr Green, Mr Smith, Mr Por 
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